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Whose portrait this 


Come the end of the war, this will be a por- 
trait of the consumer. Once again he will get 
on his high horse. 


He will insist on: Superior merchandise . . . 
Attractive packaging ... Low prices. And he 
will get his way, more and more, 2s time 
goes on. 

Many businessmen like you are preparing 
for these days. 

Clues for you... 
We believe we can help you get the favor of 
the man in the postwar saddle. 


In our dealings and experiments for Uncle 
Sam these past few years, we hav2 developed 


many improvements in processing. We have 
found new ways to speed packing, improve 
product cuality. 


Perhaps from this war experience, we can 
develop new ideas that may be adapted to 
your coming packaging problems. 


Co-operating with you... 


At your service are our cngineering and re- 
search staffs. They will analyze your prob- 
lems, work with you hand in hand. Why 
don’t you investigate these possibilities? Just 
call on our local representative, or write to 
our main Cffice. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Mew York 
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In the Warehouse, It’s High Speed 


LABELING 
amd A N ds 


q For any type of container that will roll, CRCO- 
; New Way Labeling Machines offer the most ver- 


i satile high speed equipment on the market 
as today. These Labelers, with the New Way Cas- 


crs, Elevators, Unscramblers, Feed Tables and THE BEST oF EVERYTHING FoR FOOD 
4 invertors, are the satisfactory answer to labor CRCO-NEW WAY STANDARD MODEL A CASER 
a problems in the warehouse. 

a Send for special booklet covering the complete line of 

“RCO-New Way Labelers, Casers, Feed Tables, Unscram- 


»lers, Elevators and Invertors. Consult your nearest 
‘.RCO-New Way Representative, or write direct to the 
‘lanover, Pennsylvania, Office. 


Pig, -Lett-Hamd Discharge 


OF New Way Division, Hanover, Pa. 
THE FOOD PROCESSOR 
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PRODUCT. 


THIS BRIGHT-LOOKING Continental ad boosts Look for this series of ads, full-color in leading 
the advantages of canned foods in nutrition, national magazines— Time, Newsweek, U. S. 
flavor, protection. It illustrates cans as the ideal News, Business Week, Fortune. Keep your eye | 
protective package for almost any kind of food on Continental and on the Continental trade- 
product. It indicates the wide variety of prod- mark, too! The Triple-C stands for one com- 
ucts that Continental makes now, suggests a still pany with one policy—to give you only the very 
greater variety to come. best in quality and service. 1 
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EDITORIALS 


waiting for the ’45 Almanac, and we are just as 

anxious to get it to you at the earliest possible 
moment, but the going has not been easy. We just 
had to put off beginning on it until we could be reason- 
ably certain that after we had put any of it into metal 
radical changes would not come along, and make us 
do the work all over again, or as we were caught last 
year a day after the copy went into the mails to you, 
several changes arrived that made the printed data out 
of date. You may recall that we had to follow the issue 
with slip sheets, containing the newest rulings, to re- 
place those printed. 

In this tremendous food job, with its innumerable 
conditions and locations that is not surprising, and is 
no reflection upon the administrators. Today condi- 
tions have settled down better; the job is more in hand 
and except for drastic changes they are not attempting 
to alter rulings to suit every separate person. As a 
matter of fact we have often wondered how or why 
they have given considerations to the most inconse- 
quential matters, as often they have made rulings on 
products which seemed to apply to but very few per- 
sons at most. Of course each one of these persons felt 
that his requirements were equally important with all 
others, but—. 

The presses are now busy, grinding out the forms, 
and we will lose no time in completing the job, but 
please bear in mind that, as with all such undertakings, 
labor and manpower conditions do not permit the old 
drive through that we used to have some years ago— 
before the war. They extend beyond the confines of 
our plant, as you can readily realize, so please! 

Your orders are in hand and will have careful atten- 
‘ion from among the first copies ready. We sincerely 
hope that will be before the end of the month or at least 
>y that time. That’s a little late, but what isn’t? 


ick ALMANAC—You are probably impatiently 


PULLING FOR YOU—AIl branches of the Govern- 
‘ent, apparently, are set to help you in this job of a 
‘.<imum production of foods, just as they were in 
-nging about V-E day, and you may count upon it 
oa they will sueceed equally well. But of course that 
tor your wholehearted co-operation, efforts greater 
in -. ever before, even, because the need is greater. 
> are all badly spoiled in the way we lean upon the 
Government, but the Government can’t do it all, and 
yo. will not ask it to do so. However, when you need 
assistance, where the Government or any of its 
'ranches can help, don’t wait until that need is upon 
you. Anticipate it, and give the agency time to 
co-operate, 
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You will see in “Watching Washington” page 7 this 
issue what they are doing on this matter of P-W labor; 
even that they have prepared movies appealing to the 
general public to help in this drive for more foods, and 
that you can have the use of these films upon request. 
If you can use one in your town or locality, get it and 
then set about assuring a goodly audience. The people 
are ready and willing to help, if they but know how 
and what to do. Don’t wipe this off in disgust, that 
nothing can be done. It can be done, and it is being 
done, and the people will appreciate your efforts to get 
them in on the work. 

After a spasmodic start Nature seems to be settling 
down, and doubtless good growing weather will be with 
us right along now, and if so many of the important 
food crops will rapidly catch up. Some of the luxury 
crops have been hurt, unfortunately, because under the 
present buying humor there seem to be no luxuries out 
of reach of the many. Make a harder drive on the 
staples and your efforts will be appreciated. Keep in 
mind that we need every single pound of good food 
that can be produced, especially in the canned form. 
The world is hungry, and if you play your cards rightly 
you can lay a foundation for an extended demand for 
canned foods of all kinds, the like of which has never 
before been seen. It is your golden opportunity; but 
you can build that only on a satisfactory quality basis. 
Don’t trifle with that requirement. 


‘CHISLERS BEWARE—Unfortunately we hear con- 
stantly about the bad actors, though their proportion 
may be only a small fraction of the whole; but if you 
imagine that the enforcement officers are not busy, and 
that they are not handing out stern sentences, read the 
following, just issued this week—May 14th: 

The names of more than 3,000 price violators have 
been turned over to the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
the Office of Price Administration for investigation by 
Treasury Department agents, Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator, announced today. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau will examine the tax 
returns of these violators to see whether they have 
attempted any evasion of income tax obligations. 

“Referral of these 3,000 names opens a new nation- 
wide program of cooperation between OPA and the 
Treasury Department to recover illegal profits gained 
through violations of price ceilings,” Mr. Bowles said. 
“It should contribute greatly to our efforts to curb 
black markets in all fields. 

“In addition to the information provided from 
OPA’s Washington files, OPA field enforcement agents 
in all districts have been instructed to report price 
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violators—both buyers and sellers—regularly to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in all cases in which the price 
violations may affect their federal tax obligations or 
in which OPA’s investigation has uncovered evidence 
indicating violations of federal tax laws.” 

Two main types of information are being referred 
under the new national policy: 

1. The names of customers who have bought goods 
for resale or for use in the course of trade or business 
at prices above ceiling will be taken from the books of 
sellers found in price violation, and transmitted to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

According to a recent ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, over-ceiling payments may not be 
deducted from taxable income as items of business 
expense. This means that a retailer who pays more than 
ceiling prices to his supplier may deduct only the 
ceiling price; his net taxable income is increased by 
the amount of his over-payments. In the same way a 
manufacturer who has paid an illegal premium for 
material used in manufacturing may not deduct it from 
taxable income. 

2. The names of sellers found to have collected illegal 
overcharges in the form of unrecorded cash side-pay- 
ments, or who have concealed their overcharges by 
fraudulent invoices or records, will also be reported to 
the Treasury for investigation as to whether such con- 
cealed income has been reported for tax purposes. 


Information of this type has been supplied Treasury 
agents on individual cases from time to time in the 
past, Mr. Bowles said. This has resulted in tax pay- 
ments on as much as $200,000 of unreported income. 

However, not until this week has such reporting been 
established as a regular procedure to be followed in all 
appropriate cases. 


“The new policy will not replace any other enforce- 
ment measures, such as injunction, suspension and 
treble damage actions,” Mr. Bowles added. “They will 
be continued in all districts by OPA’s enlarged enforce- 
ment staff. But referral of price violations to the 
Treasury Department will strengthen and extend our 
enforcement program. It should be a valuable deter- 
rent to violations.” 


Although ordinarily the statute of limitations for 
violations of the Emergency Price Control Act is only 
one year, the Treasury has three years to press a claim 
for taxes by civil suit and an unlimited time if the 
evasion involves fraud, Mr. Bowles pointed out. This 
means that even after OPA has gone out of existence, 
past ceiling-price violations may prove costly. OPA— 
5570. 


THE POLISH QUESTION — Always there have 
been many Poles helping in the canned foods packs of 
this country so that they are entitled to a hearing. It 
is furthest from our idea to engage in this dispute. 
Frederick L. Schuman, Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
Government, Williams College, writing on April 20th, 
1945, among other things said: 

“Prime Minister Churchill told the Commons on 
Dec. 15, 1944: ‘Marshal Stalin is resolved upon the 
creation and maintenance of a strong, integral, inde- 


pendent Poland. * * * I am convinced that that repre- 
sents the settled policy of the Soviet Union. We our- 
selves have never in the past guaranteed on behalf of 
the British Government any particular frontier line to 
Poland. We did not approve of the Polish occupation 
of Vilna in 1920, and the British view of 1919 stands 
expressed in the so-called Curzon Line. * * * If the 
Polish (London) Government had taken the advice we 
tendered at the beginning of this year, the additional 
complication produced by the formation of the Polish 
National Committee of Liberation at Lublin would 
never have arisen. * * * Confronted with the obstinate, 
inflexible resistance of his London colleagues and their 
veto, like the veto which played so great a part in the 
former ruin of Poland, Mr. Mikolajezyk decided to 
resign. * * * I shall not hesitate to proclaim that the 
Russians are justly and rightly treated in being 


granted the claim they make to the eastern frontiers ; ! 


along the Curzon Line.’ 


“This war is ending with the effective unification, for 
the first time in a thousand years, of all the Slavic 
peoples against the Germanic Drang nach Osten. 
Americans will not be misled into regarding the new 
relations between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and the new Poland as ‘sovietization’ or 
‘terrorization.’ They know that Slav unity is as essen- 
tial for the future welfare of the Poles as of other 
Slavic peoples. Roosevelt and Churchill at Yalta ac- 
cepted such unity as a prerequisite of future peace. 
Americans cannot afford to be led astray by the fanta- 
sies of land-hungry aristocrats and chauvinists-in- 
exile, nor by the pleas of their local apologists, whose 
love for Pilsudski’s epigones is a product of hatred of 
the U.S.S.R. Anglo-American-Soviet unity is the only 
possible basis for global peace and for the survival of 
small nations. Loyal fulfillment on all sides of the 
Yalta accord is the only way to the goal.” 


In view of the discussions at San Francisco this © 


expert opinion would seem opportune. 


NOTICE—The responses to the Wanted and For 


Sale ads., have been very numerous, and some of them ~ 


very urgent, but there seems to have sprung up an 


unfortunate practice, in particular, of course, to the © 


ads., carrying a number, the replies which come care © 
of this Journal. Many write in to us for details, prices, ~ 


conditions, etc. 


ing themselves needlessly. 


the advertiser direct, and in the shortest possible time. 


Some have complained that they have had no rey!y | 
That is, undoubtedly, because tie © 


from the advertiser. 
item has been sold or the want filled before your letter 
arrived. It might be polite for the advertiser to 
acknowledge every answer, even though he may have 
sold the item to the first comer, but some of these ads., 
have pulled nearly fifty replies. That of course is 
exceptional, but it would make a task. Just a sugges- 
tion to save time and trouble. 
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It is not possible for us to answer | 
these questions, as you can realize, and they are delay- 7 
If interested and if the ad. © 
carries a Number, address that Number, send your | 
letter here to us, and we forward it immediately ‘o | 
the advertiser, unopened. This puts you in touch wih | 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


ADJUSTABLE PRICING FOR 
GOVERNMENT SALES 


Sales and deliveries of processed 
fruits, berries and vegetables of the 1944 
or 1945 pack may now be made by proc- 
essors to Government procurement agen- 
cies on an adjustable pricing basis, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
May 16. This action, effective May 17, 
1945, is intended to facilitate sales and 
deliveries by processors to Government 
procurement agencies of items for which 
ceiling prices may be revised, OPA said. 

OPA pointed out that maximum prices 
for a number of processed foods are now 
under study, and some changes may be 
made on items of the 1944 pack that 
previously had been given individually 
authorized price ceilings. The price re- 
visions and changes cannot be made at 
once, and this change provides a means 
by which Government agencies may buy 
food items at the present ceiling prices 
subject to later authorized adjustments 
in ceilings by OPA. 

(Amendment 1 to Order No. 24 Under 
Supplement 7 to Food Products Regula- 
tion 1—Packed Fruits, Berries and Vege- 
tables of the 1944 and Later Packs— 
effective May 17, 1945.) 

ADJUSTABLE PRICING FOR 

FROZEN FOODS 

Order 2 to Supplement 6, FPR 1, ef- 
fective May 18, permits processors’ sales 
of frozen fruits, berries and vegetables, 
and related products of the 1945 pack to 
Government procurement agencies sub- 
ject to adjustable pricing agreements. 


FOOD MACHINERY ORDER 
REVOKED 


The revocation of Limitation Order 
.-292, which controlled the production 
and delivery of food-processing machin- 
‘“y, Was announced by the War Produc- 
‘ion Board today. The revocation was 

vective today. 

WPB said that its revocation of this 

‘er was in line with the national policy 

‘tepping up the food program. 
‘he question of materials and man- 
ver, WPB said, now the chief factors 
‘ing up increased production of these 
‘as, is being given careful study. 


FARM MACHINERY ORDER 
fective July 1, quota limitations on 
ers of farm machinery and equip- 

and related repair parts will be 
d, according to revocation orders is- 
May 17. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS 

terpretation 6 to Order L-317, issued 
vy 17, specifies that any new “service 
mn” used by a supplier to ship empty 

jars, cans or other enclosures to a 
‘er must be charged against that 
xer’s quota if he uses it for reship- 
2 purposes. 
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NO ADDITIONAL STEEL 
FOR CANS 


Supply Adequate for Perishable Foods 


No additional*steel will be allocated to 
can manufacturers for the second quar- 
ter of 1945, members of the Can Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
were advised by War Production Board 
officials at the committee’s recent meet- 
ing, WPB said May 14. Third quarter 
allocations have not yet been decided, but 
present information strongly indicates 
that these will be adequate only for pro- 
ducing cans for perishable foods and for 
products required to be packed in metal 
for delivery to the armed services, WPB 
officials said. 


Demands of the armed services have 
been so large that it has been necessary 
for them to divert a portion of their re- 
quirements to packages other than cans, 
in order to insure cans for their perish- 
able foods, particularly fruits, vege- 
tables, meats and dairy products, within 
the steel allocations available, WPB said. 
Unless substantial cutbacks not now ap- 


parent in military requirements should 
develop it is unlikely that steel or can- 
manufacturing facilities will be available 
in the near future for making cans in 
any appreciable quantity for many 
civilian-use products. Steel and tin al- 
locations to can manufacturers for this 
year are running substantially ahead of 
those of any previous war year, but mili- 
tary requirements have been increasing 
even more rapidly, WPB explained. 

Committee members said that they 
have been able to keep pace with military 
requirements only by drawing heavily 
upon their inventories. Supplies on hand 
are now substantially reduced, and with- 
drawals cannot be continued indefinitely, 
they said. 

The committee agreed to meet again 
in Washington on June 14. 


CAN PRICES 


Amendment 3 to MPR 350, effective 
May 22, establishes a formula for pric- 
ing packers’ cans and condensed milk 
cans made from electrolytic tin plate 
without application to OPA. 


PW LABOR AVAILABLE FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


The War Food Administration has 
been assured by the War Department 
that increased numbers of prisoners of 
war will be available this year for agri- 
cultural work. The WFA Office of Labor 
reveals that a peak total of 85,000 war 
prisoners will be used in contract work 
in the period through July, as agricul- 
tural laborers. Last year approximately 
65,000 PW’s were available. The men 
will be assigned through the ‘nine service 
command areas of the Army. The type 
of farm work they engage in will be 
determined by the Directors of State Ex- 
tension Services. 


Indications are that adequate prisoner 
of war labor will be available for sugar- 
beet producing areas where the need is 
now urgent. The Sixth, Seventh, and 
Ninth Service Commands, where the 
great bulk of the beet industry is located, 
have been given the largest assignments. 
Allocations of men beginning May 15 
for the various service command areas 
are tentatively scheduled as follows: 


The service command areas are located 
in these regions: The First, Second and 
Third areas are comprised of the New 
England states, and Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey. The Southeastern States make up 
the Fourth Command area with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio, 
and Chicago, Illinois, are headquarters 
for the Fifth and Sixth Commands, com- 
posed of the Great Lake States. The 
Seventh Service area covers the central 
and northern sections of the Plains 
States, with headquarters in Omaha. 
The Eighth Command includes all States 
west of the Mississippi bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande, with 
headquarters in Dallas. The mountain 
and Pacific coast area with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City makes up the Ninth. 

The 85,000 workers made available by 
the War Department are expected to be 
immediately utilized on farms in the sev- 
eral States represented by the nine ser- 
vice commands. The War Food Admin- 
istration will request an even larger 
number of PW’s for farm work in the 
peak of the fall harvesting seasen. 


(More manpower, page 21) 


SERVICE COMMAND May 15 June l June 15 July 1 July 15 
First 200 300 300 1,200 1,200 
Second 900 900 1,500 2.000 2,000 
Third 3,000 3,400 3,400 4,000 4,000 
Fourth 9,000 9,000 9,000 8,500 8.500 
Fifth 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,200 
Sixth 4,100 5,000 5,000 6,000 6,000 
Seventh 13,000 19,000 19,000 15,000 12,000 
20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
17,700 22,000 24,300 25,000 20.000 

70,400 82,100 85,000 84,200 75,900 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ASPARAGUS STANDARDS 
HEARING 


As recently announced, the public 
hearing upon a proposal to amend the 
definition in standards of identity for 
canned asparagus, was held by the Food 
and Drug Administration on May 8. The 
proposed amendment provides for the op- 
tional use of packing medium consisting 
of juice expressed from center cuts, buts, 
broken or open tips, crooked spears and 
other parts of asparagus not used in can- 
ning. In support of the proposal John 
T. Knowles of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
appeared and described the results of 
experimental packs and analyses for 
nutritive value. Joseph Calloway, Jr., 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
was the only other witness and his testi- 
mony was not in opposition to the pro- 
posal but related to appropriate forms of 
labeling for asparagus packed with the 
proposed medium. Ten days from May 
8 were given for filing of written argu- 
ments or statements in correction of the 
record. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS PRO- 
POSE FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
COURSE 


Pennsylvania Canners’ Association 
President Luther Bowman has appointed 
a committee to investigate the possibility 
of starting a course in food technology 
at Penn State. Alan R. Warehime will 
head the committee, assisted by T. Stran 
Summers and Roland Thompson. The 
committee has already made contact with 
the college and its proposal has been 
enthusiastically received. 


GRAPEFRUIT QUALITY STUDIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has just published the results of a re- 
cently completed study by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering to determine the various 
factors that affect the eating quality and 
nutritional value of grapefruit. The 
study deals with Florida grapefruit par- 
ticularly, but is also applicable to that 
grown in Texas, Arizona and California. 
The results of the study are contained 
in Technical Bulletin 886 “Seasonal 
Changes in Florida Grapefruit” and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 25¢ a copy. 


BUYS CANNERY 


Ross Allen has bought the property at 
Arcadia, Florida, operated by George K. 
End as a Rattlesnake meat canning 
business until his death about a year ago. 


HUNGERFORD COMPLETES 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Com- 
pany has under construction a modern 
fire proof building that will house the 
main filling and processing departments 
and which will add a floor space of 50 x 
85 feet and bring to completion an ex- 


tensive building program that has been . 


in effect for the past three years. The 
many additions and improvements to the 
Hungerford plant will probably make it 
one of the most modernly equipped can- 
neries of its kind in thé State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


PARKER COMPANY 
REORGANIZES 


The reorganization of L. A. Parker 
& Company, food brokers of Evansville, 
Indiana, was affected at a Board of Di- 
rectors meeting held in the company of- 
fices Monday, May 14, at which time 
J. F. Jack, Perry Hooker, Al Sevring- 
haus and Mrs. E. Osborne became stock- 
holders and will have complete manage- 
ment of the business. Lt. Louis A. 
Parker, who is President of the com- 
pany, is now serving in the Armed 
Forces and will take an active part in 
the business upon his return to civilian 
life. Mr. Jack is a newcomer to the com- 
pany, having joined the organization 
upon the recent death of Mr. L. A. 
Parker. He is well known to manufac- 
turers and processors as a result of 15 
years’ previous experience in the food 
industry. 


ROSSOTTI APPOINTS PETTY 


Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Harvey 
W. Petty as territorial sales manager for 
Georgia, Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Southern Tennessee. He 
will be in charge of the new offices being 
opened by Rossotti at 1106 Barnett Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FILTRATION BOOKLET 


Niagara Filter Corporation, filtration 
engineers of the United States and 
Canada, has just published an eight page 
booklet in color discussing filtration for 
the chemical, food, fermentation and 
processing industries, which may be had 
without charge by addressing the com- 
pany at 3080 Main Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
May 21—Rotary Club, Portsmouth, 
Ohio 
May 21—Lions Club, Portsmouth, Ohio 
May 24—Rotary Club, Plainwell, Mich. 


SNYDER BUYS KEEPORT 
BUSINESS 


Myron W. Snyder of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has bought the cannery business 
of Keeport Brothers, Red Lion, Pennsyl- 
vania. Operations will continue on prac- 
tically the same basis as. heretofore, 
packing corn and tomatoes, and will 
operate under the name of the owner. 
Snyder has had thorough canning ex- 
perience, having engaged in various posi- 
tions in canning plants for the past 25 
years. For the past three years he had 
been night superintendent at the Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee plant at Milton. 


SHUBEL KELLY DEAD 


Shubel F. Kelly, Director of Sales of 
the Canners Sales Company, food bro- 
kers of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and 
who was widely known to canners and 
grocers throughout the State, died at his 
home in Wilkes-Barre on April 11. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ COM- 
MITTEE RECEIVES MERIT 
AWARDS 


In public recognition of outstanding 
service to the nation and the trade dur- 
ing the war emergency, the Office of Price 
Administration has conferred upon mem- 
bers of the NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
FOOD INDUSTRY ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE Certificates of Meritorious 
Service for “sound advice and devotion 
to the welfare of the nation.” The Cer- 
tificates were presented by James F. 
Brownlee, OPA Deputy Administrator 
for Price, at a luncheon tendered the 
Committee jointly by United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association and Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, April 25, 1945. 


In presenting the Certificates, Mr. 
Brownlee said: Wholesale grocers, fol- 
lowing the statesmanlike leadership of 
this Committee, have done a magnificent 
job in aiding price control. This is an 
outstanding example of effective coopera- 
tion between business and Government 
for the benefit of all factors in our demo- 
cratic economy. 


Members of the Committee who re- 
ceived the award are as follows: Francis 
L. Whitmarsh, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y.; James W. Baker, Shreveport, La.; 
Edward Bierhaus, Vincennes, Ind.; Ned 
Fleming, Topeka, Kansas; B. P. Flick- 
inger, Buffalo, N. Y.; Tom Good, Brent- 
wood, Md.; Charles S. Ragland, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Thomas B. Terry, Laurel, 
Miss.; Alfred Dorman, Statesboro, Ga.; 
A. L. Griffin, Boston, Mass.; Arthur W. 
Lutz, Los Angeles, Calif.; John W. 
Morey, Denver, Colo.; Galen H. McKin- 
ney, Ft. Worth, Texas; Claude Sharpe, 


' Little Rock, Ark.; J. A. Slocum, Min- 


neapolis, Minn.; French Fox, Charleroi, 
Pa.; R. B. Caywood, Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. C. Castner, New York, N. Y. 
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LIFE-RAFT KNIVES “AT THE READY” SQW 


ANY a U.S. fighting man has found his best friend 

to be a good stout knife, especially on a life-raft. 

That is why life-rafts are not only equipped with knives, 
but each knife is provided with a leather sheath, so it 
can be worn on the belt— “at the ready” for instant use. 


Ordinarily, seawater would soon have the sheaths use- 
less because of shrinkage and stiffness. But this does 
not happen, for the sheaths are made impervious to 
water through the application of Triple- Action Viscol, 
manufactured by The Viscol Company, Stamford, Conn. 


This firm makes sure their product will always be "at 
the ready," too—they give it the sure protection of 
Crown Can packaging. 


INDEPENDENT AN D HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e NCW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA © DIVISION OF CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PREMIUMS ARE NOT FREE--- 


They cost money—Are come-ons or baits and the receipients know it—No one expects 
something for nothing—By BETTER PROFITS 


Re-conversion to peace time manufac- 
ture is under way with a rush! Count- 
less manufacturers are ready with their 
selling plans for the movement of mer- 
chandise already made up, or that may 
be readily produced in plants devoted for 
some time to the making of war ma- 
terials. Few if any of them are unmind- 
ful of the tremendous market for pre- 
miums to be used by others in the sales’ 
promotion of their goods. You will be 
approached early and often by their rep- 
resentatives. Many and varied will be 
their sales arguments. You will be no 
more than human if you listen to some of 
them, become interested and finally place 
an order. 


Before you succumb, read the follow- 
ing from FOOD FIELD REPORTER 
April 30th issue: 


“67% of Grocers oppose Premiums!” 
That’s the headline, the by-line under 
the heading reads as follows: “So 700 
Members inform New York Retailer 
group.” That is a good percentage of 
the membership of the New York Food 
Merchant’s Association to express their 
opinion. Let’s read together the whole 
item of news because it has an important 
bearing on what you should or should not 
do soon toward increasing consumer and 
dealer interest in your goods. 


“Two out of three retail grocers are 
opposed to premium merchandising no 
matter how distributed, according to a 
poll of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants Association, A. F. Guckenberger, 
Secretary, announced in New York last 
week. The total was 67%. Only two 
per cent favor premiums no matter how 
distributed, while 20% have no objec- 
tion to premiums when handled by the 
manufacturer. The remaining 11% do 
not oppose premiums if a profit is paid 
on their distribution. Some 700 mem- 
bers, representing grocers, delicatessen 
and market operators stated their posi- 
tion. C. Helfrish, Flushing, N. Y., deli- 
catessen owner said: ‘All premiums are 
only advertisements for the manufac- 
turer, ultimately a loss for us.” A 


Schnectady grocer reported: ‘All goods . 


(and premiums) should help pay for the 
overhead.’ ” 

While it is true that the consumer is 
the one you must ultimately acquaint 
with the merits of your goods or offer- 
ings, the retail dealer is the bottle neck 
through which your goods must pass. 
Secure his active support and you have 
a head start toward the final interest of 
the housewives trading with him. Incur 
his enmity in the beginning and you will 
have an uphill battle until distribution 
is secured and your offerings are where 
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the customer may purchase them readily 
and conveniently. 

As has been mentioned before in this 
column, the chances are that sooner or 


later in the months and years to come, . 


buying power of the consumer will be 
radically reduced from what it is at 
present. Whenever this point is reached 
in distribution of foods, the article de- 
pending on premiums for increases in 
distribution will be under a_ distinct 
handicap. Why court this? Hardly a 
premium can be thought of that will 
prove of interest indefinitely to a con- 
sumer who buys your canned prunes 
regularly, unless you go into the publica- 
tion or the distribution of an elaborate 
premium catalogue, and manufacturer 
after another who has formerly used this 
method of sales promotion has discon- 
tinued it. Why take on a plan tried by 
others very thoroughly and discarded? 


You may argue, or the representative 
of those supplying premiums will con- 
tend, that they are especially useful in 
securing initial distribution and sales, 
and nothing can equal their selling power 
in this connection. Agreement with this 
may not necessarily follow. Suppose 
that you offer a drinking glass with each 
sale of a quart of some beverage? Pretty 
soon the buyer has enough extra drink- 
ing glasses, she has tried your product 
once or twice and then sees a brand on 
the shelves of the self-service food mar- 
ket with which she is familiar through 
acquaintance and national advertising as 
well. Nine chances out of ten she takes 
the known brand because to her it’s like 
welcoming an old friend into her kitchen 
again. Your drinking glasses remain on 
the shelves with your product and even- 
tually the retail dealer takes them home 
to get some use out of them, or gives all 
remaining to the Ladies Aid Rummage 
Sale. 


If you back your premium advertising 
with a limited amount of local advertis- 
ing, or merchandising support of some 
nature or other, and offer a more valu- 
able premium to the consumer after she 
has collected a certain number of labels 
from your product, you are setting up a 
contingent liability for the redemption 
of all coupons outstanding. While it is 
true you may judge very closely as to 
the probable percentage of redemption in 
comparison to the units sold, you can 
never be sure of the correctness of this 
assumption. It may be greater than you 
expect, then your actual financial posi- 
tion is worse than you anticipated, and 
so on. 


Essentially, it has always seemed to 
the writer that premiums appeal most to 


the buyer who does not seek the best in 
anything or inquire carefully into the 
reason for certain attitudes on the part 
of those who serve the public. As long 
as this is the case you cannot depend too 
much on their faithfulness to your prod- 
uct in the face of other possible premium 
offers. All too often the premium addict 
buys many things for the primary pur- 
pose of getting the premium or premi- 
ums and soon switches allegiance in her 
buying to some other who has a premium 
offer more appealing. Take in the in- 
stance of the present cigarette shortage. 
Many smokers are using brands of ciga- 
rettes of which they never heard until 
the shortage came to plague us. These 
unknowns are consumed rapidly it is 
true, probably many false hopes will be 
built on this apparent ready distribution 
of brands heretofore only shelf warmers. 
However, hand a package of Camels to 
a Camel addict who has been without 
them for a week or ten days and watch 
his pleased expression as he takes the 
first puff and then settles down to the 
enjoyment of the brand he likes. He 
buys the cat and dog brands but he 
enjoys those with which he has become 
familiar and he will go back to them 
when they are again available. 


Just so with the premium addict. She 
or he will buy your product because of 
the attractive premium but sooner or 
later, when your offer is old or discon- 
tinued, the trend in retail buying will 
swing back to known items such as yours 
that are established values. In the mat- 
ter of adopting the premium plan for 
attaining increased distribution or con- 
sumer acceptance, please, think two or 
three times, carefully, before you adopt 
it. It is going to cost you money, any- 
way you look at it. It seems to the writer 
that you can ‘spend any amount you 
might set aside for premium support of 
your brands, in some other manner and 
eventually receive a more substantia! 
return. 


It is assumed that your quality is se- 
ond to none in any case. If it is not, by 
all means arrange for a high standarca 
of quality production and then adhere 
rigidly to it. Only by such means can 
you finally attain sound, worthwhile dis- 
tribution. Your sales and profits wil! 
only increase as you set your quality 
standards high and maintain them. The 
most attractive premiums you may se 
cure will never be worth their cost t 
you without high quality in your prod. 
uct. Insure this and you may well dis- 
pense with the premium offers you may 
be considering. 
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It Takes Experience To 


Grow The Best Seed Corn 


KIN DRYING has revolutionized the seed corn business. Today a 

producer thinks in terms of 90 plus germination. | Not many years 
ago 80 plus meant good seed and even then seed over a year old 
would lose germination so fast you questioned the advisability of plant- 
ing it. | That was due to the higher moisture content left in the seed by 
natural or field drying. | Today by using Kiln Drying methods, seed is 
brought in earlier, thus avoiding most damage by frost. It is dried down 
to a point where “heating” or freezing cannot cause damage. It carries 
a good strong germination for several years. It is a superior product. 


AIIN. K. & Co.’s Sweet Corn Seed For Canners Is Kiln Dried 
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Unloading a bin of Sweet Corn after kiln drying at a N. K. & Co. processing plant. _ > o ‘ee o 


THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 10—English: 
Acreage 70 per cent; prospective yield 
50 per cent. Too much rain and cold 
weather caused both reductions. 


VINTON, IOWA, May 10—Acreage is 107 
per cent of 1944. Seeding season about 
10 days ahead of an average year; soil 
conditions good. Several nights of freez- 
ing temperatures recently may have 
caused some damage to early seedlings. 


PRICE, MD., May 11—The weather has 
been very cool and the crop will be only 
a few days earlier than normal. Pros- 
pects at this time look very good. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Acreage 100 per 
cent; prospective yield 50 per cent. Frost 
damage. 


LESUEUR, MINN., May 15—Plantings 
about completed. First peas have two 
to three inches growth; look vigorous 
and healthy; stands on first plantings 
are good. Prospects at this time look 
normal. 


RED LODGE, MONT., May 9—Acreage is 
average at present but losing some every 
day. Growing territory is very dry, in 
some cases too dry to plant. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Fin- 
ished planting the middle of April. Good 
stands reported. We should be packing 
30 days hence. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., May 14— 
Plantings are completed. However, the 
cold, wet weather is retarding growth. 
Some seed damage may result from ex- 
cessive rain. 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 16—Contracted 
acreage about 20 per cent above normal 
years. 80 per cent of ’45 crop planted 
early, remainder not planted to date on 
account of wet weather. Yield will not 
be good if wet weather continues, and it 
is possible that remainder of acreage will 
not be planted. Favorable weather should 
produce a normal crop. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 12—Acreage same 
as 1944; 95 per cent planted. Germina- 
tion excellent. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 14—Small 
plantings made during warm season in 
April. Rains and cold weather during 
May have held up farmers and unless 
we have warm, dry weather soon the 
acreage for this section will fall short. 


SOUTH DAYTON, N. Y., May 14—Acreage 
6 per cent under 1944. Owing to wet, 
cold weather only about 50 per cent of 
seed in the ground to date. 


VERONA, N. Y., May 15—All planted 
and up. About 10 days ahead of last 
year. Condition at present looks about 
90 per cent because of cold, wet weather. 
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EDGERTON, OHIO, May 11—Snowing 
here this morning with the temperature 
32 degrees. Crops do not look good. 


MILTON, ORE., May 10—Early Sweets: 
80 per cent normal; Late Sweets: 100 
per cent normal; Alaskas: 80 per cent 
normal. 


PENDLETON, ORE., May 12— We in- 
creased our acreage this year about 10 
per cent, and the prospects look very 


favorable for an above normal crop. At. 


the present time we anticipate increasing 
our production by about 15 to 25 per cent 
this year. 


HANOVER, PA., May 11—Crop looks 
about normal. Have had plenty of rain 
and now need sunshine. Should start 
packing week of June 4. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 12—Condition 
good except for about 5 per cent of the 
acreage has been damaged by hail. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 14—Seed was 
planted in good time and peas now look 
in very good shape; expect a good yield. 
Acreage slightly above 1944. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 9—Too early to 
state prospective yields. Planting started 
a week ago but weather is hampering 
any proposed schedules. Acreage is more 
than last year. 


ATHENS, WIS., May 10—Have signed 
up 1,000 acres. Expect good average 
yield; moisture condition in soil is very 
good. 


THERESA, WIS., May 14—Increased 
acreage, 960 in 1944, 1330 in 1945. Cold 
wet weather has set the crop back. Ger- 
mination good up to present time. May 
have some bunching during harvest sea- 
son. 


TOMATOES 


VINTON, IOWA, May 10—Acreage about 
80 per cent of 1944. Plant setting should 
start around May 18. Moisture and soil 
conditions good except warmer tempera- 
tures are needed. 


HURLOCK, MD., May 15—Acreage is 
just about as large as last year. Condi- 
tion of the crop is fair. 


PRICE, MD., May 11—Planting a few 
early tomatoes now but at the present 
time it is too early to tell how they will 
take the unfavorable weather conditions. 


HANOVER, PA., May 11—Wet weather 
has held up transplanting; only a few 
acres planted so far. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 12—Very little 
acreage planted to date due to wet and 
cold weather. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 14—Acreage 
slightly lower than 1944. Setting plants 
out now. Plants are coming through 
from Georgia in very good shape; much 
better than last year. 


CORN 


VINTON, IOWA, May 10—Sweet: Acre- 
age contracted to date equals 85 per cent 
of 1944 planted acreage and 70 per cent 
of 1945 goal. Plantings should get under 
way from May 12 to 15. Temperatures 
are sub-normal but moisture conditions 
are good. 


PRICE, MD., May 11—Plantings now 
two weeks late and the few acres that 
have been planted are in bad condition. 
Will either be forced to drop part of our 
acreage or else plant later than we think 
advisable. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Acreage 100 
per cent. 


LESUEUR, MINN., May 15 — Sweet: 
Plantings started May 6; about 30 per 
cent planted to date. Seed bed prepara- 
tion is excellent; moisture adequate. All 
we need is warmer weather; plantings 
have been slowed to almost a standstill 
because of the cool weather. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Esti- 
mate our acreage will finally end up 30 
per cent under our goal. Planting started 
last week. 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 16—Acreage is dif- 
ficult to obtain; will probably be less 
than ’44. Growers are reluctant because 
of the difficulty of obtaining help for 
picking. Planting started May 15. 


HANOVER, PA., May 11—Wet weather 
has held up plantings. Acreage about 
30 per cent below 1944, 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 12—Sweet: 
Very little acreage planted to date due 
to wet and cold weather. 


THERESA, WIS., May 14—Have not 
started planting; acreage same as 1944; 
all contracted. Will start planting when 
weather warms up. 


ASPARAGUS 


VINTON, IOWA, May 10—Acreage the 
same as 1944. Crop prospects very good. 
Harvest season about normal and cutting 
has started in a small way. 


HURLOCK, MD., May 15—Acreage is ap- 
proximately the same as last year and 
the yield is fair. Weather has been coo! 
and has retarded the growth. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 8—Pack 
started 10 days ago. Cool weather de- 
laying deliveries just now. Normal pack 
is expected. 
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A PLANT Modernization PROGRAM 


Food Machinery Corporation 
proud le fue th name 
on famous 


When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 


: ground, weeds, and dirt are 

brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken ~ it's tops, ten ways 
in cultivating the fields and har- 

| vestingthecrop. The advisability the F MC _ KYLER LABELER 

rf of removing this dirt from the . 

é bushes before feeding them into _| 10 Outstanding Features 

viners has been recognized for Circulating. Lap-End Pasting System— 

a years. : — adjusts to any width 

; Large Label Box—regulated without stop- 

4 ping machine 

Feed Can Spacer—adjustable 

; Conveying Belts—operate on tapered rollers 

Seaming Pad—self-adjusting 

4 abel Replenishing Signal—saves time 

q Automatic Control—no jamming in dis- 

charge chute 


Can Burnisher—removes rust; improves 
appearance 

Label Range—all grades, sizes handled Circulating Lap-End Pasting System 

Label Restrainer Knives—long, easily 


BOXER 


Motor driven or 
hand operated. 
Maximum speed 
with minimum 
‘man-power and 
floor space. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


Motor Driven FMC- 


BRAND NEW FMC CATALOG. | 


contains full details of these / # 
new additions to FMC’s | 
Bae complete line of food proc- 
essing equipment. 


Food Hencrishee the lations 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MACHINE 
PREWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 neorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Sprague-Sells Division ‘Hoopeston, Illinois 
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BEANS 


HURLOCK, MD., May 15—Stringless: 
Crop is about as large as in normal 
years; condition of the crop is fair. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 10—Limas: Acreage 
probably 150 per cent. 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 16—Green: Acre- 
age about the same as last year. 

Wax: Pack may be less due to diffi- 
culty in obtaining seed. 


SOUTH DAYTON, N. Y., May 14—Green 
or Wax: Acreage 7 per cent over 1944; 
no planting to date. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 12—String- 
less: Very little acreage planted due to 
wet and cold weather. : 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 14—Snap: 
Acreage about the same as 1944; going 
to start planting this week. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 9—Green or Wax: 
Contracting is progressing slowly; grow- 
ers are hesitant about signing because of 
lack of manpower for harvesting. Still 
expect to reach acreage planned. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., May 10—Spinach: 
Acreage 20 per cent; prospective yield 
normal. Labor shortage for harvesting 
caused acreage reduction. 


HURLOCK, MD., May 15—Beets: Acre- 
age is approximately the same as for 
1944. Condition of the crop is fair. 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 16—Spinach: 50 
acres planted, an increase of about 30 
per cent over 1944. Crop got a good 
start after planting but has shown very 
little growth for the past two weeks due 
to excessive rain and some cool weather. 
Expect some reduction in yield and also 
early seed development. 


Beets: Acreage slightly more than last 
year. 

Cherries: Reports to date indicate 
RSP’s will be out as far as our processed 
pack is concerned. Spring frosts caused 
damaged crop in this section. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., May 14—Red 
Sour Cherries: Crop has been seriously 
damaged by cold weather. Cherries are 
not growing and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to determine the extent of the 
damage. 


Apples: Blossomed about a month ear- 
lier than usual. Have had cold, wet 
weather all during blossom time. If we 
get a crop it will be a miracle. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 14—Sour 
Cherries: Cold weather has about de- 
stroyed the crop in this section. 
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resents some 66,000 acres. 


GEORGIA TOMATO PLANTS 
200 MILLION SHORT 
From Stokes Tomato Bulletin 


A warm March and frequent April 
rain in Georgia, combined with a cold 
and wet May in the North have devel- 
oped a serious crisis in the nation’s sup- 
ply of tomato plants for the processing 
industry. This shortage is probably in 
excess of 200 million plants and that rep- 
(That equals 
the total 1944 cannery acreage for New 
York, New Jersey, Tenn. and Kentucky.) 
That shortage could reduce th® tomato 
pack by 15 million cases. 

On May 12, when ordinarily one half 


of the Georgia plant supply remains to - 


be shipped, there were less than 1,000 
acres under State Certification out of the 
original 8,000. By May 19 there will be 
almost none left in Certification. For 
several years Georgia has shipped ap- 
proximately 700 million certified plants. 
This year 500 million is an outside limit. 
At present hundreds of acres have ma- 
tured beyond the shipping stage. They 
are standing in long rows of 15 inch 
plants, blossoming and yellok. It is a 
pitiful sight. 

The plant supply in Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky is quite similar 
to Georgia for those States have shared 
much the same kind of weather. It is 
feared that the local plant supply of 
many Northern districts is inadequate 
for the North has depended more and 
more on Southern plant growers. Direct 
seeded acreage of Ohio and Indiana may 
save many a packer. 

New Jersey and the Eastern Shore is 
planted, but fields have stood still for 
three weeks. Pennsylvania is about one- 
half planted. New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 
are about one-quarter planted. Snow, tor- 
rential rains, killing frosts and high 
winds have taken a heavy toll all around. 
In a starving world, this news is not 
good. 


TOMATO “STARTER” 
SOLUTIONS 


Tests with Cannery Tomatoes at Geneva 
Show That 5-10-5 Fertilizer Will Give 
Good Results 


A “starter” solution made up of 10 
pounds of a 5-10-5 commercial fertilizer 
in 50 gallons of water gave excellent re- 
sults in tests on cannery tomatoes con- 
ducted by Professor C. B. Sayre at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. The solution is applied at trans- 
planting time at the rate of one-fourth 
pint to the plant. If a transplanting 
machine is used, the insoluble residue of 
the fertilizers should be strained out, 
otherwise it may clog the machine, ex- 
plains Professor Sayre. 

“Increased yields of a ton and a half 
are not uncommon from the use of so- 
called ‘starter’ solution which cust less 
than a dol'ar an acre for materials,” 
says Professor Sayre. “The beneficial 
effects are especially marked at the first 
picking of cannery tomatoes. Market 


gardeners are not likely to find the prac- 
tice so beneficial because of the more 
intensive fertilization of their land and 
of the better nourished plants usually 
employed in their plantings.” 

Especially prepared starter solution 
formulas are no longer available, and 
changes in the recommended fertilizer 
mixtures are necessary from time to time 
as restrictions are imposed on the num- 
ber and kinds of fertilizer grades that 
may be used. The Station tests included 
a wide range of formulas for both acid 
and alkaline soils, however, so that in- 
formation is available to meet changing 
conditions. 


Of the fertilizer grades permitted for 
manufacture this year, the 4-12-4, 5-10-5, 
5-10-10, and 3-12-6 are most commonly 
used for fertilizing cannery tomatoes in 
New York State. Each of these grades 
at the rate of 10 pounds to 50 gallons 
of water will make a satisfactory trans- 
planting or starter solution, says Pro- 
fessor Sayre. 


BORAX SPRAYS FOR BLACK SPOT 
OF BEETS 


Summer borax sprays used to supple- 
ment spring broadcast applications have 
proved very helpful in Wisconsin in re- 
ducing damage from black-spot disease 
of beets. On a field which had received 
75 lbs. of borax per acre before sowing, 
sprays supplying 10 lbs. of borax per 
acre on part of the field and 20 lbs. on 
another part on July 8 and again on 
August 7 gave the following results. 
“The 10-lb. spray held the percentage of 
severely diseased beets down to 6% and 
the 20-lb. spray to 2.4% in comparison 
with 23% severe injury in the unsprayed 
portions of the field. On another field, 
given 75 lbs. of borax in the spring and 
showing 14% severely diseased beets on 
unsprayed* areas, a single 20-lb. spray 
on July 8, reduced severe injury to a 
mere trace of 0.4%.” (Wisconsin Bul- 
letin 463). 


CONTROLS WATER-CORE OF 
TURNIPS 


In “Scigntific Agriculture,” March 
1944, J. D. MacLachlan discusses “Con- 
trol of Water-core of Turnips by Spray- 
ing with Borax.” He advises that spray- 
ing the leaves of turnips with a solution 
of borax will supply sufficient boron to 
give the plants a practical control of 
water-core and recommends the follow- 
ing spray program. “Dissolve borax at 
the rate of 8 lbs. to 40 gallons of wate) 
or else use a saturated solution of borax 
in cold water. To this add_ bentonit« 
clay at the rate of 2 pounds to 40 gal. 
lons of borax solution. If the bentonij« 
clay is soaked in water overnight at the 
rate of one pound of clay to a pail of 
water, it will mix more readily. Screen 
this mixture into the spray tank, adc 
one-half pint of liquid Orvus and sti) 
gently. The amount of Orvus may be 
decreased somewhat in succeeding tank- 
fuls because it tends to accumulate as 
froth in the tank. Forty gallons of spray 
is sufficient for an acre of turnips.” 
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JERSEY 


HAMPERS 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 472 BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 473 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


Here’s a Protective Hand 
Over Productive Earnings 


“Insurance in need is insur- 

ae 
ance indeed , and no busi- 
ness needs protection more 
than the canner faced with a ° 
mid-season fire loss. 


Offering 7 different types of 
coverage tailored to suit your 
requirements, Lansing B.War- 
ner, Inc., protects your pro- 
duction earnings, including 
profits, at low cost. 


Write us for the story of Pro- 
duction Earnings coverage. 


. SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
to the : 
FOooD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
> FOR 36 YEARS 


DESIGNS 


EDMONT LABEL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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The stress of war emergencies 
which called for the multiplication 
of manpower brought the true 
advantages of manpower-saving 
production equipment into bold 
relief. 

Making manpower more effective in 
time of peace will make more products 
for richer living available for all just as it has made and is making more 
material available for our fighting forces. It will put more food upon the 
table of the world. 


At the same time, under competition, increased production per unit of 
man-power is the manufacturer's best assurance for profitable operation. 
Manual operations are too inadequate and too expensive both for con- 
sumers and producers. 


Langsenkamp design and construction, for more than a quarter century, 
constantly have been ahead in the manpower-saving factor. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Weather Improving — Canning Machinery 
Released—Nailing a Cruel Canard—Some 
Released Goods Pose a Question— 
The Market—And its Possibilities 


MORE HOPEFUL—When the temperature 
rises and the sun shines brightly can- 
ners’ crop conditions take on a brighter 
hue, and all things begin to look lovely 
again. This has been a week of genuine 
May weather, not only for this immedi- 
ate region but apparently all over the 
country. Naturally crops have improved 
tinder it, and we are given the hope that 
the damage done earlier will be mended, 
and crops ultimately prove up to the 
high expectation placed on the year’s 
outputs. Of course it is too early to 
count on good crop yields from all man- 
ner of crops, as many things can happen 
before the time of harvest, but, by the 
same token, there is no more reason to 
say that crop failure is in store for 
the year. 


You have a very substantial amount 
of Crop Reports this week, from many 
regions and on many canning crops, and 
they are iluminating. No use for us to 
attempt to gauge them for you; here you 
have the direct reports of fellow canners, 
right on the spot, and exactly as they see 
it at the time they write. Nothing could 
be more valuable for your proper posting 
and information. Read them, digest the 
situation and come up with your own 
appraisal of the possibilities. They cer- 
tainly do not look discouraging to us, 
and if your eye is slightly jaundiced we 
suggest a little bicarbonate or a change 
to rose colored glass from the blue. The 
year is young; the growers are whole- 
heartedly in humor of the highest pos- 
sible production; the labor situation is 
clearing nicely; there will be sufficient 
cans, and the powers-that-be have just 
released all restraints upon canning ma- 
chinery—within the limits of the makers 
to produce. That ought to be a big help, 
and it will be. 


DON’T BELIEVE IT—If you are influenced 
by some of the reports you read you will 
believe that some of the canners are in 
stern opposition to the amounts of goods 
—the set-asides—which the Government 
is demanding from the year’s packs. We 
do not believe there is a food producer 
in the business that unpatriotic, and the 
assertions ought to be thrown back in 
the teeth of these saboteurs in fact, if 
not in intention. No American can re- 
gard the horrible losses at Okinawa, to- 
talling 27,803 casualties for this one 
island operation to date, to say nothing 
of the other heavy losses of the past, 
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and others to come, and refuse to give 
these brave boys and girls everything 
they need, especially foods. And no real 
American will object one moment if to 
do that some of his supply may be taken 
away. All will gladly give the shirts off 
their backs if it will help bring this Jap 
war to an early ending. That is the 
American spirit and it holds in every 
section of the land, and you know it. 


The War Managers have not asked for 
more supplies than they believe they 
need. The argument that some canned 
foods have been released, and are being 
released is not proof to the contrary. 
Canners know what too many of these 
are, and they are not proud of them. 
Some of them were attempts to pass off 
on the Government qualities that were 
never specified, but most of them were 
good that are not holding up well. Now 
the industry has to admit that some 
items become questionable after standing 
two or three years—what a commentary 
when one recalls the goods of old that 
often went 20 and even 40 years and cut 
as fresh and tasteful as the day they 
were packed. The industry has a job to 
do here if it expects to hold to its age- 
old claim that canned foods remain sound 
and good until the can has been punc- 
tured. That used to be true and it has 
got to be again, not of just some goods 
but of all of them. There is a job for 
our laboratory experts, if they do not 
wish to be accused of making progress 
backwards. 


THE MARKET—Something must always 
be said about the canned foods market, 
but what is there to be said when there 
are no goods to trade in, and demand is 
steadily howling for more and more? 
There are those who doubt that after the 
wars end the consuming market will not 
take up the amounts of goods the indus- 
try is now able to produce, in a normal 
year. The amounts that have been used 
for war purposes are not in excess of 
25% of the total packs, if that. But the 
market has been bare for more than half 
the time, in other words for more than 
50%. Yes, you increased your packs 
considerably above any war demands, 
and yet the heavy packs, in all lines, 
have disappeared. Don’t theorize on 
this, get the figures, go back, and as Al 
Smith used to say, let’s look at the rec- 
ords. We are not going to take the 
space, you have them all in the Almanacs 
of the various years, and the figures will 
net lie. On top of this essentially war 
demand we have the call for Lend-Lease, 
and now we have an even more urgent 
call to feed the starving in Europe. We 
armed and fed the Russians to fight for 
us, and we will have to keep on that job 
while they help finish the Japs, and no 


sane man will kick if we do. But com- 
mon humanity demands that we try to 
feed the hungry in Europe. Take that 
on a business basis if you wish. All their 
cities and towns, and country must be 
rebuilt, recouped, and they will have to 
come to us for such materials, a job that 
will keep us as busy as bees for about 
five years turning out these things—but 
only if we keep them alive now, feeding 
them, while this job is being done, and 
until they can feed themselves. Better 
to make a humanitarian job of it, and 
let the results follow inevitably, as they 
must. It will look better because it will 
be more Christian. 


Read the reports of the markets given 
in the following columns, and you will 
get all that the market has to offer. As 
canners you are sitting pretty, with an 
assured market for every can you can 
produce, and at a profit. What more 
could you ask, and when did you ever 
have that before? 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Would Like 1945 Contracts—Texas Can 
Hardly Help Out on Tomatoes—Spots Get- 
ting Thin Everywhere—Early Packs Only 
After Government Set Asides—Spinach and 
Early Spring Crops Grabbed by the 
Green Marketers 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 18, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Continued efforts to 
place additional bookings for 1945 pack 
canned foods, and study of crop progress 
reports, afford the only news of interest 
in this week’s canned foods market. Buy- 
ers are, of course, looking for spot stocks 
of all descriptions, but Mother Hubbarda’s 
proverbial closet had nothing on the 
canned foods market for bareness, inso- 
far as trading supplies are concerned. 
There is also a good deal of interest in 
the proposed upward adjustment in price 
ceilings for 1945 pack fruits, and some 
vegetable lines, if such action is needed 
to cushion the effect of raw material and 
wage cost rises, but nothing tangible in 
this direction is looked for until the 
packs are at hand. 


THE OUTLOOK—While V-E Day has 
made for little or no change in te 
canned food supply and price situaticn, 
ending of the war in Europe has stimu- 
lated attention on ultimate liquidation 
of price and rationing controls. Unless 
policies already formulated within OFA 
are drastically revised, the pricing 
agency will follow the practice of assign- 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


‘ Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


funnels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


. | AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


“GREEN LIGHT” 
FOR FOOD MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


» « « Expansion in the food field, as ‘‘War Clouds Start Show- 

ing Silver Linings”, is assuming substantial activity. 

- « « Some of our clients are either manufacturers of equip- 

ment and supplies for the food field, or will enter this type of 

business at conclusion of delayed development, caused by war 

work. 

« « « They have assigned us to locate responsible manu- 

factuers’ agents who ‘’Know the Answers” where needs exist. 

« « « We will have excellent opportunities with new equip- 

ment and supplies:-such as labeling machines, conveyors, spices, 

seasonings, heat sealing devices, wrapping and packaging 

machines, adhesives, processing equipment and a score of others. 

. « e This will eventually become ‘‘Headquarters"’ for obtaining 

-ccounts for many established agents and others of responsible 

haracter who may anticipate entrance into this substantial HEX-RO CLEANER 

deld of business. War veterans, with suitable background of 

oxperience will receive special consideration. 

. » « Interested parties are cordially invited to communicate such as pieces of pods, vineg, of, from vined ge 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 

wh us, assured of a higher quality and a better price for 

the canned article. 

Ask for explanation 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 


e SALES CONSULTANTS &) FOR THE FOOD FIELD THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
56 WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 ‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ing zero point values to foods which be- 
come plentiful, retaining them nominally 
on the rationed foods lists so that con- 
trols may be reimposed if the situation 
should take a change for the worse. 
Elimination of price controls will be 
vertical. It is expected, in view of the 
anticipated volume drop confronting the 
industry, that upward mark-up adjust- 
ments will be seen before OPA starts 
to “demobilize” its formidable array of 
pricing and rationing regulations. 


TOMATOES—Reports from Texas this 
week are that canners in the Rio Grande 
Valley, after taking care of Government 
set-asides and local trade, will have 
nothing much to offer for shipment out- 
side their territory. Jobbers are endeav- 
oring to place tomato contracts in the 
Tri-States, and while they are finding 
some canners receptive to bookings of 
juice and puree, few canners are willing 
“to talk turkey” on tomatoes as yet. 
Meanwhile, the spot market is virtually 
non-existent due to its closely sold up 
position, and stocks are also becoming 
quite sparse in retail circles. 


PEAS—Distributors are much _inter- 
ested in reports that Tidewater Virginia 
canners are about ready to start their 
early runs, but canners are not receptive 
to orders, and are not expected to make 
any offerings to the trade until Govern- 
ment set-asides have been met. The 
quantities which the trade will ulti- 
mately get, of course, are contingent 
upon the size of this season’s pack. Re- 
ports from Wisconsin note a better turn 
to the weather, but the pea crop is still 
backwards, and some replanting is re- 
ported being done where seed failed to 
germinate. 


SPINACH—Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate that short supplies of raw spin- 
ach forced many canners to suspend 
operations on the spring pack. Demand 
is only moderate, however, with most 
buyers apparently waiting for the fall 
pack. Final reports from the Ozarks 
indicate that many canners, as a result 
of crop losses following spring floods, 
were not even able to meet their Govern- 
ment quotas, so little or nothing is looked 
for out of that area. California reports 
indicate that with the spring pack com- 
pleted, a little will be left for the trade 
after Government requirements have 
been filled. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus packing on the 
Coast is showing a sudden spurt as the 
canning season nears its end, but nothing 
tangible is known as yet regarding civil- 
ian market supplies. Higher fresh mar- 
ket prices are diverting considerable 
quantities of asparagus to the fresh mar- 
ket in the Midwest and in the East as 
well; hence, expected pack totals will not 
be reached. 


BEANS—While there has been rela- 
tively little demand for green beans for 
some weeks past, the moderate day-to- 
day inquiries have apparently enabled 
canners to work out holdings, and stocks 
in first hands are now reported at a 
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minimum. While replacements will be 
possible later on, very little canning is 
looked for until mid-June. Hence, some 
distributors who have held off this item 
in the belief that stocks would be avail- 
able when needed may find that they 
have missed the boat if immediate re- 
placements become necessary. 


CITRUS JUICE—Reports from Florida 
indicate that canners are having difficulty 
in securing supplies of fresh fruit in the 
face of rising fresh markets, and hence 
in some cases will not be able to make 
full deliveries on orange juice contracts 
booked late in the season. The outlook 
in California is more favorable, how- 
ever, with a record crop of Valencias, 
mostly of small sizes and high juice con- 
tent. .. . Nothing new in grapefruit or 
blended juices this week. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from the Mid- 
west on the red sour pitted cherry pack 
outlook are quite doleful. Weather dam- 
age of more than 50% is reported from 
some areas, with some packers of the 
opinion that this year’s pack may fall 
below 1943, which in turn was the small- 
est pack in 17 years. There may be time 
for crop recovery, however. 


OTHER FRUITS—There is nothing new 
this week on California or Northwest 
fruits. With canners out of carryover 
stocks, jobbers are seeking resale lots 
where available, and meanwhile are con- 
centrating their efforts on “selling” West 
Coast canners on increasing their alloca- 
tions this season. It is expected, how- 
ever, that canners will adhere firmly to 
established allocation procedure. 


CANNED FISH—With other items scarce, 
flaked fish and herring continued to come 
in for much buying interest, and canners 
are moving out packs as rapidly as they 
are made. ... Shrimp is as Scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth in jobbing circles, 
with “desk jobbers,” in combination with 
short pack, blamed for this condition. . . . 
Spot tuna stocks are small, but the trade 
is hopeful of early replacements. .. . 
Salmon is about as scarce as good beef 
steaks, and no resale activity is noted. 
ioe Sardines are in heavy demand— 
light supply. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Condition of Crops, Fair—Cool Spring Held 

Back Planting — Asparagus Helped — All 

Green Makes Further Gains on the White— 

Canning Peas Now—Housewives Forced to 

Shop for Canned Fruits in This Market— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 18, 1945 


crops—-The first report of the season 
as to fruit crop conditions on a State- 
wide basis, summarizing growers’ opin- 
ions, has been released by the California 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 


This report is as of May 1 and is gen- 


erally in close keeping with reports fron 
canners which have been published from 
time to time. The summary indicate: 
that the natural conditions through win 
ter and early spring that govern the de- 
velopment of fruit crops have not been 
uniform or entirely favorable, although 
the average for the State has been rela- 
tively satisfactory. Winter and spring 
rains have been irregular but fairly 
ample and damage from frost has been 
limited to a few areas. Farm labor has 
been scarce for such special field opera- 
tions as pruning and spraying, but most 
orchards and vineyards were pruned be- 
fore too late a date and spraying pro- 
grams have been fairly well followed. 

May reports point to a larger produc- 
tion of apples than last year, but it is 
still too early to judge this crop accu- 
rately. The 1945 set of apricots has been 
irregular and production will be well be- 
low the record of 324,000 tons in 1944. 
A crop of 184,000 tons is indicated for 
1945, as compared with 80,000 tons in 
1943, 204,000 in 1942 and 198,000 in 
1941. <A larger cherry crop seems in 
sight, with a total of 30,800 tons indi- 
cated. Last year’s crop amounted to 
27,000 tons. Harvesting of early varie- 
ties is under way and growers report 
that the fruit is running to small sizes. 
Grapes promise a production about as 
large as last year, but like other fruits 
are a little later than some seasons. 
Peaches have set well in the principal 
districts and much thinning is being 
done. Early conditions point to good 
crops of both Clingstones and Freestones. 
Early reports indicate a better produc- 
tion of pears than last year. Trees have 
blossomed freely but the fruit shedding 
period will not be over for several weeks. 
Plums have set a lighter crop than in 
1944 and present indications point to a 
State crop of 73,000 tons, compared with 
92,000 tons last year. A larger prune 
crop than in 1944 seems in sight, al- 
though there has been frost damage in 
some important districts. 

Present indications are that unless the 
growing season is an exceptionally fa- 
vorable one, California canners will be 
unable to have the opportunity of han- 
dling the one million tons, which is the 
coveted goal. Latest reports indicate 
that the acreage will be about 2 per cent 
less than that of 1944, when 132,179 
acres were harvested for canning and 
951,700 tons were handled. The cool 
spring has held back planting, but the 
growing season may easily be a more 
satisfactory one than last year. Con- 
siderable tomato products of last year's 
pack remain to be shipped, but canne’s 
expect to have warehouses cleared befo.e 
the new season gets under way. Compar#- 
tively little is unsold. Whole canned to- 
matoes are difficult to locate, even :n 
retail stores. 


ASPARAGUS—Light rains and warm:t 
weather came to the aid of asparagus 
growers around the middle of May and 
served to step up. deliveries to canneries. 
Pack prospects have again improved but 
many canners are not anticipating on 
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vtput as large as last year. A much 
'.yger part of the pack is running to all- 
-reen than last year, the proportion be- 
ina about 60 cases of all-green to 40 of 
white. The Government is taking a 
larger percentage of all-green, so the 
civilian trade may get no more than last 
year. Asparagus is being looked upon as 
a non-profit item this season by many 
canners. Freezers are paying around 
10 cents a pound for grass and have no 
ceilings to consider, or any ration points 
on the finished product. 


pEAS—The canning of peas is under 
way in California, but only a few thou- 
sand cases have been turned out to date. 
Here, too, freezers are making offers to 
pay higher prices than canners are able 
to pay, but want only the top grades. 
Fortunately, most canners have their 
acreage contracted for. a 


MARKET—Many items in canned fruits 
are so closely sold out at retail that 
housewives have to do considerable shop- 
ping to find just what they want. As 
far as brokers and wholesalers are con- 
cerned, transactions are few and far be- 
tween and there can be no real activity 
until canners are ready to offer new pack 
goods. Some will not do this until the 
fruit is in the cans. Apricots are prob- 
ably in better supply than almost any 
other fruit, but even resales on this item 
have vanished, now that it is a settled 
fact that the crop will be much smaller 
than a year ago. Inquiries for Hawaiian 


pineapple bring out the stock reply that 
the spring pack amounts to but little and 
that the active packing season does not 
commence before July. 


FISH—Hopes for a pack of shad to 
meet some of the demand for canned fish 
have gone aglimmering. The run of this 
fish has not been heavy and the fresh 
market has absorbed all offerings of fish- 
ermen, and at high prices. Many fisher- 
men remove the roe and have been selling 
some of this to canners, but the daily 
run in some plants does not reach more 
than 20 or 30 cases. The full pack of 
roe could easily be cared for by the San 
Francisco market alone. The season on 
shad will be over by the end of May. 


LABOR—Employees of 38 fruit and 
vegetable canning concerns of Northern 
and Central California have been denied 
a night shift wage increase by Economic 
Stabilizer William H. Davis in Washing- 
ton. It had been reported that the in- 
crease had been approved by both the 
Regional War Labor Board and the Na- 
tional WLB, but Mr. Davis said it was 
in conflict with established WLB rules 
and practices. 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


Jean L. Vernet has been named man- 
ager of the newly-established institu- 
tional department of George A. Hormel 
& Co., packers of meat specialty prod- 
ucts. 


CORRUGATED cy 


Vast Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


IMPROVED 


| will last a season or more longer 
At No Extra Cost 


Write for Samples and Prices 


iVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


JR FREESBO RO, 


BASKET 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


HARRY HENKE, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales for the Pa- 
cific Coast division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has been promoted to the post of 
manager of the firm’s manufacturing 
units in this territory, and his former 
duties have been turned over to James 
W. Taylor, formerly regional manager 
for Standard Brands in the southeastern 
territory. Pacific Coast headquarters are 
maintained in San Francisco. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, INC., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports April profits 
of $9,453, as compared with $17,517 a 
year earlier. Sales were $773,585, as 
against $1,043,216 a year ago. 


HUNT BROTHERS PACKING - COMPANY, 
operating in California and the Pacific 
Northwest, reports a net profit of $619,- 
177 after all charges and Federal taxes 
for the fiscal year ended February 28. 
This is equivalent to $3.78 a share on 
the common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with a net of $387,155, or $2.23 a 
common share, for the preceding fiscal 
year. Sales for the fiscal year reached 
a new high at $19,264,263. 


JOSEPH SUNSERI has filed a formal 
statement to indicate that he is owner 
of the Sunseri Packing Co., 170 East 
Campbell Ave., Campbell, Calif., canners 
of fruits and vegetables. 


ITH the Berlin Chapman Screw Extractor 

you save the natural color and all im- 
portant vitamins in your juices. Due to the 
scientific design and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but EXPELLED from it. 
Built entirely of stainless steel. Simple screw 
adjustments can be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quickly. Write for 
complete information today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. » Berlin, Wisconsin 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Changing Our Diets—Turning to Seafoods 
—NMore Shrimp but it All Went to the Raw 
Dealers—But Little Hope Until August— 
Oyster Season Running Late—Crab Catch off 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., May 18, 1945 


CHANGING THE AMERICAN DIET—To 
what extent this will take place and how 
long afterwards it will last, time can only 
tell. 

The acute shortage of meat has al- 
ready caused changes in our diet. 

For instance, when the housewife, 
some months ago, could not get enough 
beef, veal, pork or lamb to serve regu- 
larly on her table, she served poultry 
more often, and then when poultry got 
extremely scarce, she served seafood 
oftener, which indicates that seafood is 
the last resort to the average American 
housewife. 

Apparently the vast majority of per- 
sons in the United States will not eat 
seafood if they can get anything else, 
and too often they swallow it down al- 
most as reluctantly as they do medicine. 

Now, the question is, will this forced 
seafood diet of months or years make 
Americans seafood eaters in the true 
sense of the word? 

The answer is yes, if this forced diet 
of seafood extends a long enough period, 
it will certainly develop a taste and 
create an appetite to persons who ate 
seafood very sparingly, and to many who 
did not eat it at all. 

About a third of the people in this 
country that don’t eat seafood is because 
they have not tasted it, and of the other 
two-thirds, half of them have never 
eaten it often enough to acquire a taste 
or appetite for it. So a forced diet 
should do the trick, inasmuch as the 
housewives will learn to prepare sea- 
foods in different ways and make them 
more appetizing. 

No one, not even the fish-man, is 
anxious or willing for this acute short- 
age of foods to last long, but we might 
as well make up our minds to eat what 
we can get and like it, because no one 
knows how long this food shortage is 
going to last, nor how much worse it is 
going to get. 


SHRIMP—There were 603 barrels more 
shrimp produced in this section last week 
than the previous one and the increase 
was furnished principally by Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana produced 2,485 bar- 
rels last week; Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,877 
barrels; Galveston, 85 barrels and Ala- 
bama, 2 barrels. 

All the shrimp produced went to the 
raw dealers, with no report of the can- 
neries receiving any shrimp, and most 
likely no more shrimp will be canned 
until next August, which is when the 
Fall shrimp canning season is scheduled 
to open. 

The shrimp pack this season is 26,524 
standard cases ahead of last season, dur- 
ing the same period and it has only a 
few more days to run, as it closes on 
June 30, 1945. 
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OYSTERS—-The production of oysters 
decreased 1,938 barrels in Louisiana, 
Alabama and Biloxi, Missippi, last week 
over the previous week, as 15,100 barrels 
were produced last week and 17,038 bar- 
rels the previous week. The canneries re- 
ceived 1,940 less barrels of oysters last 
week. The amount of oysters received 
by the canneries last week was 2,364 
barrels in Louisiana; 950 barrels in Ala- 
bama and 7,403 barrels in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi. 

The oyster canning season in this sec- 
tion is running through the month of 
May, which is unusual, because it seldom 
goes beyond the month of April, due to 


the weather being too warm and oysters. 


milky, but this year the weather has held 
up cool and the oysters are not milky. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana, Alabama and Biloxi, 
Mississippi, decreased 17,770 pounds last 
week over the previous one and produc- 
tion was as follows: 

Louisiana, 329,120 pounds; Alabama, 
14,200 pounds; and Biloxi, Mississippi, 
11,300 pounds. Crabmeat production, too, 
was less the past week than the previous 
one. The New Orleans, Louisiana, area 
is packing fairly good quantities of proc- 
essed crab meat. 


RAP “DUMMY” WHOLESALERS 


Increasing trade protest over the 
operations of “desk jobbers” or so-called 
“dummy wholesalers” has reached the 
point where industry members are 
supplementing complaints to OPA by 
“squawks” to their Congressmen and 
Senators. 

Some shrimp canners, it is alleged, 
have set up dummy wholesaling organi- 
zations, selling their packs direct to re- 
tailers, and taking the 12% wholesale 
mark-up, over and above their ceiling 
price. 

While there is seemingly nothing in 
the regulations to bar such a practice, 
this type of selling was never contem- 
plated when OPA first set up its mark- 
up schedules. OPA interest in the situ- 
ation is growing, due to the maldistribu- 
tion which this type of marketing pro- 
duces. 

Some tuna is currently reported mov- 
ing direct to retailers, and the trade is 
much concerned less this marketing prac- 
tice grow. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


With a view to the construction of a 
modern building after the war, South- 
west Food Products Company, Long 
Beach, California, has purchased ten 
acres of land on the Union Pacific tracks 
at Clearwater, California, just southeast 
of Los Angeles. 


HOWIE SCOTT APPOINTED 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces the appointment of Howard 
L. Scott, of Deming & Gould, South Bell- 
ingham, Wash., as ex-officio member of 
the association’s local clubs and organi- 
zations committee, succeeding the late 
Sam Millar. 


WFA OFFERINGS 


GREEN BEANS—The War Food Admin- 
istration is offering for sale to the origi- 
nal processors approximately 19,354 
cases of canned green and wax beans 
from the 1942 and 1948 packs. The beans 
are another offer against .a total of ap- 
proximately 400,000 cases which are be- 
ing sold back into civilian markets as 
grade and condition are determined. The 
beans are mostly standard cut and lo- 
cated principally in the east. 

The original processors will have until 
5:00 p.m. (e.w.t.) May 31, 1945, to sub- 
mit offers to purchase to the Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, CCC, War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, 
D, ©. 


FRUIT PIE FILLINGS RATIONED 


Canned fruits that have been prepared 
for use as pie filling by the addition of 
thickening agents, except pectin, have 
the same point values as the same varie- 
ties of canned fruits that have not been 
thickened, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration said May 15. 

This amendment, effective May 18, 
1945, does not apply to cream pie or 
pastry fillings with or without fruit fla- 
vorings, nor does it apply to jams, jellies, 
marmalades, fruit butters and other simi- 
lar preserves used as pie filling. 

(Amendment 78 to Revised Ration 
Order 13—Processed Foods—effective 
May 18, 1945.) 


FISH FLAKES SET ASIDE 


Canners of fish flakes produced from cod, 
haddock, hake, pollock and cusk are now 
required to hold 100 per cent of their 
current production for delivery to the 
Government. This action is taken in 
amendment, No. 9 to War Food Order 44, 
effective May 20, 1945, and applies re- 
strictions to fish flakes for the first time. 
Designed to fill increased requirements 
of the Navy, the effect of the amendment 
is to add one more type of canned fish 
to the nine other classes already being 
reserved for the Government. The new 
amendment applies only to fish flakes 
produced in Atlantic coast canneries, and 
does not change the 80 per cent require- 
ment for the canned fish of the nine 
other classes. 


ATLANTA JOBBERS ELECT 


Atlanta Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion this week announced the election of 
officers for the coming year as follows: 

President, George J. Cotsakis, Atlanta 
Grocery Co. 

Vice-president, J. R. Morris, J. R. Mor- 
ris Grocery Co. 

Treasurer, Joe Seitz, Joe Seitz Grocery 
Co. 

Secretary, H. C. Morris, M & S Gro- 
cery Co. 

Directors elected were: George Alter- 
man, Alterman Bros.; Harold Herzberg, 
E. Lichtenstein Co.; Donald McKie, H. 
L. Singer Co.; and Meyer Rich, Rich & 
Morgan. 
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SETTING US STRAIGHT 


ON PRISONER of WAR LABOR 


Corn Canners Service Bureau Execu- 
tive Secretary, Harvey R. Burr, deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the pris- 
oner of war labor question and this week 
came out of Washington with the fol- 
lowing findings as explained to members 
in bulletin form May 15: 


Considerable confusion and misunder- 
standing was apparently created last 
week by a broadcast and press release 
from Washington, D. C., regarding a 
program or plan for returning War 
Prisoners to Europe. It was generally 
assumed from this news story that PW’s 
were to be shipped back in large num- 
bers as soon as transportation facilities 
were available or as fast as our troops 
were discharged and had arrived home. 


Fortunately, we were able to check on 
this announcement while in Washington, 
with WFA Labor Division Director Tay- 
lor and Captain Golden of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office. 


The facts are as follows: 


1. There is full recognition of the im- 
portance and necessity of supplying pris- 
oner of war labor for farms and food 
processing and there is no change in the 
general policy relative thereto. 


2. Additional shipments of prisoners 
from Europe were shut off as of V-E 
Day, and only those en route at that time 
will finally arrive in the U.S.A. 


3. No accurate count or estimate of 
this group en route can be determined 
at this time. 


4. Prior to V-E Day, a total of ap- 
proximately 50,000 PW’s were scheduled 


for assignment to the canning industry. 
Of this allotment, it is now assumed that 
about 30,000 will be available. 

5. In reeognition of the emergency 
situstion created by this reduction and 
num ocr available to canners, each Ser- 
vice ““ommand is authorized to transfer 
PW’: from their Command to those in 
whi the needs of the canning industry 


are vatest. 


5. W’s assigned to farms and can- 
ners » ll be the last to be returned and 


Will -ot be shipped back for several 
months, 


_7. “ie number to be returned at the 
time ! shipment, will be based largely 
ont: availability of discharged veterans 
and vilian labor. 


8 ’ Prisoners of War will be al- 
lowe to continue, or assigned to, any 
job _» which a veteran or civilian is 


avail vie. 
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PW’S HOURS AND WAGES 


Existing regulations as to total hours 
per day, including travel time to and 
from camp, and rates of pay for PW 
labor have tended to reduce the efficiency, 
increase the cost, and create a disagree- 
able situation among civilian employees. 


In reply to our request for considera- 
tion of the problem and following a dis- 
cussion with the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Office in Washington, we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a revision of the 
regulation as set forth in the following 
statement. 


“T have received your letter of May 2, 
1945, relative to the extended work day 
for Prisoners of War. The following 
teletype was dispatched to all service 
commands on May 5, 1945, and is self- 
explanatory.” 


‘Because of the shortage of prisoners 
and the increased needs for labor in 
agriculture and food processing plants 
all existing regulations pertaining to 
length of workday are suspended and the 
following will govern. Stop. Prisoners 
will work the same number of hours as 
civilians employed on the same work 
project provided however that prisoners 
will not be required to work more than 
twelve hours in one day and that they 
will not be kept out of the stockade more 
than fourteen consecutive hours. Stop. 
Daily work tasks when used will be ad- 
justed in accordance with the civilian 
work day. Stop. Contractors will pay 
at piece-work rates or for actual hours 
worked including overtime rates if ap- 
plicable. Stop. No adjustments will be 
made in pay to prisoners because of in- 
crease in hours worked. Stop. Within 
the limitations expressed herein the pris- 
oners will be returned to the stockade 
only when released by contractor super- 
visor.’ 


“It is believed that the application of 
this revised policy will result in material 
increase in the productivity of prisoner 
of war labor particularly in agriculture 
and food processing.” 


MANPOWER PROCEDURE 


The war Food Administration has an- 
nounced the following procedure for food 
processors to use in seeking additional 
manpower: 


Processors should contact WFA dis- 
trict representatives for assistance. Dis- 
trict representatives represent the food 
industry on the Production Urgency and 
Manpower Priorities Committees which 
must approve applications for manpower 
assistance. 


To obtain manpower priorities and 
ceiling increases, applications should be 
submitted to WMC through the local 
USES office. Forms WMC-63 and ES- 
270 may be used. If possible, processors 
should talk with the area director, man- 
ager, or local Rural Industries Repre- 
sentative in the USES office and explain 
problems. 


If an urgency rating is not already 
established, or if it is not high enough, 
the WFA District Representative will 
present the case to the Production Ur- 
gency Committee. “Urgency” ratings 
must be established before manpower 
priorities can be given. The priority can 
be no higher than the urgency rating. 


Manpower applications will go to the 
Manpower Priorities Committee for ap- 
proval under sponsorship of WFA. The 
local USES office will be notified of rat- 
ing granted and will make referrals ac- 
cordingly. If the Manpower Priorities 
Committee does not approve the applica- 
tion, or if the rating is not high enough, 
it can be appealed. If the referrals are 
not made, USES will tell the processor 
why. If not, he should contact the WFA 
District Representative who will give 
assistance. 


In case of emergencies, the WMC Area 
Director can establish emergency ratings 
without Committee clearance. 


NEW MOVIE TELLS OF NEED 
FOR FARM WORKERS 


The WFA has released a new 2-reel 
motion picture designed to aid in the 
recruiting of 4,000,000 emergency farm 
workers—needed to help harvest vital 
war crops. The new film, entitled “Vic- 
tory Harvest’, tells the story of how 
town and city people have joined with 
those on the farm to get vital wartime 
food crops harvested. It also recognizes 
the contribution of farm people, who are 
working harder and longer hours than 
ever before; the increased practice of 
exchanging labor and machinery among 
farmers; and the contribution being 
made by foreign workers, prisoners of 
war, and other groups. 


In emphasizing the fact that V-E Day 
has not lessened the need for workers, 
the WFA says every pound of food that 
can be produced and harvested is needed 
this year. Meanwhile, the Extension 
Service announced that placements of 
farm workers for the first three months 
of this year were 70% larger than for 
the same period in 1944, 


In a two-minute epilogue to the pic- 
ture, War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones makes this appeal to the movie 
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audience: “So long as the war causes a 
manpower shortage on the farm, so long 
will it be necessary for the people of this 
nation to pitch in and help farmers grow 
and harvest their crops—crops so vital 
in our gigantic war production.” Prints 
of “Victory Harvest” are available in 
both 16 mm. and 35 mm. size. They can 
be obtained for local use through county 
agricultural agents or Extension Service 
headquarters at State Agricultural Col- 
leges. 


VETERAN RE-EMPLOYMENT 
How H & D Will Do It , 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
has announced a special plan for re- 
employment of returning war veterans, 
which reserves for the veterans impor- 
tant preferences over and above those 
stipulated by law. A statement on H & D 
policy was mailed April 19 to all former 
employees of the company now in ser- 
vice. The plan was drawn up months 
ago, and has now received final approval 
by the War Labor Board. 

Extending its veterans rights to mem- 
bers of the Maritime Commission as well 
as other regularly constituted armed 
forces, the H & D policy also seeks to 
guarantee as many preferences as pos- 
sible, for returning veterans applying for 
employment who were not previously as- 
sociated with the company. Along with 
announcement of this policy, H & D has 
instructed its plant managers in a letter 
signed by President Sidney Frohman, to 
“lean over backwards” in giving the re- 
turning veterans every possible “break.” 
Further, Mr. Frohman asked each man- 
ager to analyze thoroughly every job re- 
quirement in the H & D mills and fac- 
tories, so that as many handicapped vet- 
erans as possible may be employed, re- 


FRESH VEGETABLES ON IWO 


Air transport of fresh vegetables to 
Iwo Jima from Guam is now a regular 
weekly service, the Foreign Economic 
Administration announced May 9. The 
service was initiated in March with the 
shipment of 1,000 pounds of fresh vege- 
tables grown in the Central Pacific: to 
the lava-baked island of Iwo. 


Farms at Guam, Saipan and Tinian 
are the most recent links in a series of 
big vegetable farms that mark the trail 
of the Americans advancing on Tokyo. 
Eventually, FEA-directed farms will be 
flourishing on islands now in Japanese 
hands. 

Within 48 hours after Marines had 
landed on Guam, farm implements and 
seed were already on their way to Guam 
from a base in the South Pacific, follow- 
ing a pattern laid by pioneer farming in 
the New Hebrides and the Solomons. 


On Guam, planting went on while Ma- 
rine patrols mopped up lurking Japanese. 
The farm supervisors there report at 
least 24 Japanese have been killed in the 
gardens when they came out of the hills 
to forage for food and to raid seed sup- 


gardless of whether or not they formerly 
worked for the company. 


Other features of the liberal H & D 
policy provide that veterans be given 
every opportunity to utilize to their 
benefit newly acquired skills or knowl- 
edge; and that those veterans having 
other than honorable discharges who 
were not former employees, also be given 
every possible chance for employment. 
The H & D policy even goes to the ex- 
tent of defining “available” jobs for vet- 
erans as any that exist or can be created 
—and not merely “unfilled.” 


plies. On Tinian, Japanese tied hand 
grenades to the farm implements. Trac- 
tor drivers on Saipan carry carbines, and 
one driver has a Japanese to his credit. 


Today, some 5,000 acres in the South 
Pacific yield bumper crops of water- 
melons, lettuce, corn, cucumbers, melons, 
tomatoes, squash, and other truck crops. 
Nearly a third of the 15,000 acres of 
farms planned for the Central Pacific 
are already producing on Guam, Tinian 
and Saipan. 


Approximately 3,000,000 pounds of 
fresh vegetables are being turned over 
to the Navy and Army in the Pacific each 
month, thereby saving at least that 
amount of cargo space. The vegetables 
are paying their way. At an arbitrary 
value of 10 cents a pound, the value of 
the crops comes to about $300,000 per 
month. 


Some 20 FEA agricultural specialists 
are responsible for setting up the Pacific 
vegetable farms. Known as “Cucumber 
Commandos,” these men have often 
landed close behind assault troops. To 
islands that had never experienced the 
peacetime uses of the bulldozer and 
tractor, they brought farm equipment, 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides and fungi- 
cides. On most islands, jungle had to be 
cleared, but in some cases, bomb-cratered 
Japanese airfields were used. One garden 
at Bougainville received a temporary 
setback when a tank battle between Ma- 
rines and Japanese took place in the 
cornfield. 


‘ON BUYING TRIP 


Frank A. Blum, of Frank A. Blum & 
Sons, Pittsburgh, is on a six weeks trip 
to South America, contacting supply 
sources for canned meat products. 


COTS « 
MATTRESSES « 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
BLANKETS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LINENS 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KEIRNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Thue Uniwew Comoerany Westminster, Mad. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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EQUIPMENT 


Styled 


Artract ATTENTION 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 
814 W. SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FIRST SEE FIRST, one good source for all your equipment. 
50 Steam Jacketed Kettles and Vac. Cookers, all metals, sizes; 
25 Pressure Cookers or Retorts; 8 Can Fillers and Labelers; 
9 Powder Fillers, ali types; 45 Dry Powder Mixers, all sizes; 
2 Mikro No. 2 Pulverizers 7% H. P. and 1 No. 4 75 H. P., others; 
6 Stainless Clad Percolators, 750 gal.; 4 Copper Percolators, 
1000 gal.; 3 Karl Kiefer Visco Fillers; large stock Packaging 
Machines, Cartoners, Sealers, Wrappers, etc.; 5 Rinsers Kiefer 
72 Sp., U. S. 60 Sp.; 8 World, Ermold Semi-Aut. Labelers; 
1 Stainless 3000 gal. Truck Tank; 9 Dough and Mass Mixers, 
all sizes; Cutters, Dicers, Choppers, Peelers, ete. Good prices 
paid for your surplus. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
in good running condition. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Ince., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


CHOICE FOOD MACHINERY—Copper Jacketed Kettles, 50, 
75 and 250 gals.; 4 new 50 gal. Pressure Cookers; 50 gal. Stain- 
less Steel “Starch” Mixer, jacketed; World Jar Labeler; Sprague 
Pulper 18” x 50” Bronze Screen; Anderson #2 Dicer M. D.; 
2 Robinson Motor Driven Veg. Peelers; Stainless Steel Powder 
Mixer 1500#; 4 Auger Style Am. Bond (Stokes & Smith) 
Powder Fillers; and numerous other items. Write for your 
copy of Bulletin A-2. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of N. Y.), 
533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Model F Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper, 
practically new. Adv. 4534, The Canning Trade. 


fOR SALE—1 Wonder Cooker, #2 size, capacity 105 cans 
per minute, cooking 6% minutes. Pittsville Canning Co., Pitts- 
ville, Md. 


OR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrat- 
ne Sereens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
‘e., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 
Ohio Canners have at least one piece of Bonded equipment. 
\“ vite for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 

Chio. West Coast Distributor: Horne-Ash Machinery Co., 

‘ Harrison St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


OR SALE—Used Tomato Canning Equipment consisting of: 
\yars Paddle Washer; 1 Robins Steam Scalder; 1 Ayars 
anger Type Filler; 3 Open Retorts; 6 14’ Peeling Tables; 1 
Exhaust Box; 1 Robins Grading Table; 1 Food Machinery 
:* Sealer; Buckets; Pans; Knives. Concord Foods, Inc., Con- 
wdville, Pa. 


“OR SALE—1 #10 6 valve Peerless Rotary Filling Machine; 
‘nge parts for gallons; fair condition; $450.00. Michigan 
11 Products Co., Dundee, Mich. 


“OR SALE—8 Automatic Crowners; must be moved. Adv. 
36, The Canning Trade. 
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CAN BE SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—2 only, 18-spout 
Horix Haller Fillers with Crowners; Jumbo Model D Crowner; 
Adriance Simplex and Duplex Crowners; 5 semi-automatic 
Labelers; 3 Liquid Automatic Labelers; 3 used Copper Jacketed 
Kettles; 20th Century Simplex Bottle Rinser; all of these in our 
Buffalo stock; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


SACRIFICE—200 gallon Stainless Tank. Adv. 4537, The 
Canning Trade. 


PROMPT DELIVERY—We can give excellent delivery on 
brand new and guaranteed % Jacketed Stationary Stainless 
Kettle. Adv. 4538, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Filler, fills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 cans; Can 
Washer, 12 head stainless steel, direct drive to Canco Closing 
Machine, excellent condition. Berks-Lehigh Cooperative Fruit 
Growers, Inc., 130 E. Locust St., Fleetwood, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Standard-Knapp Labeler; will take cans, 
also bottles, up to quart size. Chlorinated Products Co., 3919 E. 
Baltimore St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 #2 Glass Shaker Washer; 2 Ayars 5 pocket 
Pea Fillers for #2 cans; 1 Peerless Steam Hoist, direct steam 
drive, 12’ arm; 4 Sprague Corn Trimming Units with tight and 
loose pulleys; 1 Ayars Perfection Pea and Bean Filler; 1 Cuy- 
kendahl Corn Mixer. Equipment all in good condition and ready 
for immediate shipment. Friday Canning Corp., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Four motor driven Buck Bean Snippers, first 
class shape, complete with hoppers, picking tables and motors; 
one Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter; 2500 lbs. Burpee String- 
less Green Bean Seed. Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE—One No. 50 Food Machinery Corporation Super 
Pulper % inch screen; One Indiana Model “B” Juice Extractor, 
023 screen; One rectangular Stainless Steel Tank 24 inches 
wide, 3 feet high and 10 feet long, with aluminum cover. Sun- 
rise Products, Inc., Fort Pierce, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 HP. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Combination Extractor and Finisher with screens 
suitable for soup and tomato juice, capacity about 25 gals. per 
minute; also Ayars Special Liquid Filler, 12 valve size, or its 
equivalent in another make. Hockessin Food Products Co., 
Hockessin, Del. 


WANTED—Automatic Screw Capping Machine for applying 
screw caps to glass jars. Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, 
Ind. 


WANTED—F.M.C. or Robins Snap Bean Slitter. State con- 
dition, age, model, price, FOB point, ete. Adv. 4541, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—One used C. R. Single or Double Tube Pasteur- 
izer. Sunrise Products, Inc., Fort Pierce, Fla. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man to take charge of operating pea 
fillers and can closing machines, also bottle catsup filling ma- 
chines and White Cap bottle sealing machines. Position open 
at once, is yearly, and will continue through post-war days. 
Good opportunity to be with substantial canner for years to 
come. Factory situated outside of Toledo, Ohio. Adv. 4535, 
The Canning Trade. 


CHEMIST OR TECHNOLOGIST—Food Chemist or Tech- 
nologist to take charge of quality control department and assist 
in product development by mid-west packer of meats and poultry 
products. Excellent opportunity. Permanent position. Give 
detailed qualifications and salary expected. All replies treated 
confidentially. Adv. 4539, The Canning Trade. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Superintendent for Southern plant 
canning meat and poultry products. This man must have had 
successful experience in modern packing methods and in han- 
dling both male and female employees. Permanent position. 
Excellent postwar opportunities. All replies will be treated con- 
fidentially. Adv. 4540, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager, 
General Superintendent and/or Plant Manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in large canneries, also some frozen fruit and vegetable 
experience. Experienced in equipment designing and construc- 
tion, personnel organization and co-ordination of operations for 
highest efficiency. West Coast preferred, or foreign country. 
Age 42. Adv. 4533, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown vegetable plants. Cab- 
bage: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead, 
Wakefields. Tomato: Rutger, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone, $2.50 
per 1,000, express charges collect. Potato Plants $4.00 per 1,000, 
charges collect. Cauliflower $6.00 per 1,000, charges collect. 
Canners and dealers set our open field grown plants for good 
crop. All plants grown from good seed and packed with damp 
moss to roots to arrive safely anywhere. Will load your truck 
at farm. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS FOR KRAUT: Copenhagen, Marion 
Market, All Seasons. Tomato Plants: Rutgers, from Certified 
(treated) seeds. Write, wire or phone for prices, stating quan- 
tity wanted. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—1,000 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Seed Corn, 
Associated 1944 crop. Charles T. Wrightson & Son, Easton, Md. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TOO PERSONAL 


In Boston, a young lawyer, who spent most of his time trying 
to seem busy and prosperous, went out for a while, leaving on 
his door a card neatly marked: 

“Will be Back in an Hour.” 

On his return he found that some envious rival had inscribed 
underneath: 

“What For?” 

Old Lady: “Now, do either of you little boys ever say naughty 
words?” 

Little Boy: “Well, mum, I ain’t much of a hand at it myself, 
but young Bill here is a wow. Cuss for the lady, Bill.” 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 


Salesman: “Sir, I have something here which will make you 
popular, make your life happier and bring you a host of new 
friends.” 

Prospective customer: “Okay, I’ll take a quart.” 

The colored private, a passenger on a ship crossing the ocean, 
became very seasick. His buddy remarked: “You all is jest a 
lan’ lubber.” 

“Dat’s right” replied the private. “Dey ain’t no argument 
dere. Ah’s a lan’ lubber and ah’s jest findin’ out how much 
ah lubs it.” 

She: “I don’t see why they ever released this picture. The 
acting is rotten and I can’t make head or tail of the story.” 


He: “This is the newsreel, Dora!” 


They tell the story of a famous actor who was often accus- 
tomed to show a great interest in the lesser lights about him. 
One day he was good-naturedly conversing with one of the 
stagehands. “And what, my man, is your vocation?” queried 
the condescending matinee idol. 

“I’m a Baptist,” was the reply. 

“No, no, good fellow, that is your belief. I want to know 
your vocation. For example, J am an actor.” 

Said the scene shifter: “Naw, that’s your belief.” 

“Try one of these cigars. They’re the best out.” 

“How are they when they’re lighted.” 

Wife: ‘“Here’s a story of a man out West who traded his wife 
for a horse. You wouldn’t trade me for a horse, would you?” 


Husband: “Of course not. But I’d hate to have them tempt 
me with a good sport roadster.” 


Waiter (in small hotel): “What about a chop, sir?” 
Traveller: “I never eat chops.” 
Waiter: “In that case, sir, dinner is over.” 


Fussy Man (looking for some stockings for his wife): “Are 
you sure you’ve showed me all the stockings you have?” 


Salesgirl: “‘All—er—except the ones I’m wearing.” 


“Oh, I’m so glad to get my feet on vice versa again,” said the 
nervous lady as the ship landed. 


“My dear, you don’t mean vice versa, you mean terra cotta,” 
corrected her husband. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
cS Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
: Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Ve Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
‘ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
i A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
“it BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
bs Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
f Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
i Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
* A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


a CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
iclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
iE hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation} Hoopeston, III. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
-riin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
milton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Onio 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
is CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
:.n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
iolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i { Equipment Corp., New York City 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
torte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
& Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
; i Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
-INVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
.olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1 Equipment Corp., New York City 
orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
-ONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
1olm-Ryder Co., Niagara, Falls, N. Y. 
OOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
© rn Chapman Company, Bérlin, Wis. 
*holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporatior, Hoopeston, III. 
‘amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, -Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foud Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
BASKETS. 


Tersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Smetne. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins “& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Woodruff of Orange 
80th 


Anniversary 


1865 


This year more than ever contract with an old 
reliable seed house. We grow only enough to 
take care of our contracts. You are therefore 
assured of getting fresh stocks when making a 
contract with us. 


A full line of seed for the 


PARTICULAR CANNER 
5. ‘D. WOODRUFF & 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT WIRE ORANGE. CONN. 
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CANNING TRADE May 21, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
cence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


where. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

“Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped wiih an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings .. . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded 
equipped with ball bearing steel 


construction; 


rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Working 


Varieties used i 
Canning, Dehydrating & Quick Freezing 


erarrr 


No obligation to consult 
with us about your requirements 


ALSOAT; ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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